














Flash 


. . . June 9—House passed H.R. 
3610, to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, today by a roll 
call vote of 254 yeas, 142 nays. 











June’ 5—How many things can 
you think of that cost only a nickel? 
Believe it or not, sewage treatment 
costs the average family even less 
than five cents’ a day. Cost varies 
with the community, but for the 
country as a whole that is the aver- 
age. 

With the price tag so low, it seems 
surprising that any community should 
be without the sewage treatment it 
needs. Facilities have, of course, in- 
creased since the 1956 enactment of 
the Water Pollution Control Act, or 
Public Law 660. However, popula- 
tion and uses of water have increased 
at an even faster rate. 

In order to meet the ever-rising 
demand for clean water, Representa- 
tive Blatnik (D., Minn.), author of 
the 1956 Act, introduced H.R. 3610 
to amend P.L. 660; the Public Works 
Committee favorably reported it to 
the House, where it is now being 
debated. 

H.R.3610 has the backing of a 
large number of state health officials. 
It is supported by the American 
Municipal Association, civic associa- 
tions, state sanitary engineering ofh- 
cials. Governor Rockefeller volun- 
tarily wrote to Representative Blat- 
nik saying, “The operation of the 
federal aid program . . . has provided 
an incentive which has been ‘ex- 
tremely helpful in attacking the 
pollution problem in New York 
State.” 


“incentive” 


is the key word. P.L. 
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660 has been a success. In an effort 
to encourage communities to build 
sewage-treatment plants to “wash” 
their water, this Act authorizes the 
federal government to pay up to 30 
percent of the cost of a plant, or 
$250,000, whichever is smaller. Fed- 
eral grants are limited to $50 million 
a year for the 10-year period be- 
ginning with fiscal 1957. The Act sets 
a formula for dividing the money 
among the states on the basis of 
population and need. 

Between the passage of the Act in 
1956 and February 28, 1959, com- 
munities in 48 states spent or ear- 
marked $418 million for sewage 
plants; the federal government, $119 
million. This means the communities 
have spent about $3.50 of their own 
for every federal dollar received. 

The Public Health Service esti- 
mates the construction rate must hit 
$575 million annually for the next 
eight years if the nation is to catch 
up and keep up with pollution loads. 
PHS surveys reveal that the states 
feel an even higher figure is indi- 
cated—$602 million annually. 


Motion to Amend 


To give further ‘impetus to the 





Mrs. Phillips Honored 


A Knox College Alumni Achieve- 
ment Award was presented June | to 
the League’s national President. At 
commencement ceremonies Mrs. 
Phillips received the award from her 
alma mater in Galesburg, Illinois, 
“for her leadership of American 
women dedicated to the cause of 
good government.” 

- 
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program, H.R.3610 would: 1) raise 
the annual ceiling on federal grants 
for sewage plants from $50 million 
to $100 million; 2) double the 
amount the federal government 
could contribute to any one project 
from $250,000 to $500,000 but retain 
the percentage of no less than 70 
percent state-local funds to no more 
than 30 percent federal funds; 3) 
permit municipalities to join in a sin- 
gle project; 4) permit reallocation of 
funds previously earmarked for states 
that have not been able to use them; 
5) spur new applications from states 
with a backlog of projects. 

Many who heartily support H.R. 
3610 now were not so enthusiastic in 
1956 when the original Act was 
passed. The program’s success has 
changed their minds. Fears that the 
program would result in an enlarge- 
ment of federal power have not ma- 
terialized. The Public Health Service, 
which runs the program, does not 
call the shots on where the money 
goes—the states themselves set up a 
system of priorities to judge applica- 
tions from communities for grants. 

In reporting H.R.3610, the Com- 
mittee said that awards made in the 
first two years of the program will 
result “in construction which will 
clean up 14,000 miles of this nation’s 
streams for a multitude of water 
uses.” 

Commenting on the Committee’s 
action, the New York Times said: 
“The Committee’s reasoning was 
plain, and persuasive: the program 
has worked . . . It has achieved a 
desirable result: more sewage treat- 
ment.” 

What, you may ask, ever became 
of the President’s suggestion to the 


Governors Conference in Williams- 
burg in 1957? You will remember 
that in response to his proposal that 
various functions be reassumed by 
the states, the Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee proposed, among 
other things, that sewage-treatment 
facilities be entirely financed by the 
states; “federal aid” would consist 
of a transfer of part of the revenues 
from the federal telephone excise 
tax. This proposal was formalized in 
legislation introduced in the ‘85th 
Congress. Nothing came of it. 
State officials see trouble ahead 
if they should have to impose taxes 
on local telephone calls. Many are 
of the opinion that their legislatures 
would not commit such tax revenues 
to a sewage-treatment program. Some 
states are restricted by their Con- 
stitutions from using such taxes for 
other than school construction, old- 
age pensions, and the like. The feel- 





ing remains strong that many states 
would not adopt a_ sewage-works- 
construction grants program even if 
the federal government relinquished 
a tax source for the purpose. Cur- 
rently only 11 states have laws au- 
thorizing state grants for sewage- 
plant construction, and of these only 
a few have voted funds. 

Nevertheless, in his fiscal 1960 
budget the President again proposed 
that the states assume full responsi- 
bility for construction of sewage- 
treatment plants in fiscal 1961. 

What will Congress do? Testi- 
mony ran 13 to 1 for H.R.3610 in 
hearings before the House Public 
Works Committee, and the Com- 
mittee gave its answer to the Presi- 
dent when it reported the bill by an 
overwhelming majority and extended 
the life of the pollution control pro- 
gram for 10 years. 

In the light of the evidence to 
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P resivent’s DESK 








When this Vorer arrives, many 
of you will have attended your own 
Annual Meeting, gone to your own 
state Convention, and read or heard 
some report from your state’s dele- 
gates to the biennial meeting of the 
national Council in Washington, 
D. C. At one and all, the common 
denominators were the Program of 
the League of Women Voters and 
plans for the future. And if the two 
state Conventions which I attended 
and the contacts I had with leaders at 
Council can be taken as indicative of 
the state of health of the whole 
League, I say it is good, for we are 
going forward with enthusiasm, de- 
termination, and vision. 

Council reports showed a gain in 
number of local Leagues, now 1080, 
and in membership, now 126,765. 
League pledges of $191,750 and 
minor adjustments on the income 
side enabled us to adopt the proposed 
national budget of $214,660. The 
League as a whole now spends about 
$1.5 million a year for local, state, 
and national work; 62 percent of this 
is spent right at home at the local 
level, 25 percent by the state Leagues, 
and 13 percent at the national level. 

I believe that we are also constant- 


ly growing in political prestige. At the 
Congressional Breakfast, to which 
Council delegates invited many mem- 
bers of the congressional delegations 
from their home states, we had 54 
Senators and 140 Representatives 
—over half the Senate and almost a 
third of the House. It did not go un- 
noticed that guests included the 
Speaker of the House, as well as 
Chairmen and ranking Minority 
members of many Committees. 

As I came away from both the 
Council meeting and the state Con- 
ventions, the thing that impressed 
me most was that members of the 
League are eager to accomplish cer- 
tain goals and that the Program, the 
methods of work, even the machinery 
needed, should all be geared to ac- 
complishing those goals. 

In some cases, as in our water re- 
sources item at the national level and 
metropolitan problems at the state 
and local levels, it may mean the de- 
velopment of new patterns for 


League, as well as governmental, or- 
ganization and cooperation. Listen- 
ing to the discussion, one realized 
that we may be in for a long, excit- 
ing period of experimentation as 
complex national, regional, state, and 





date, it would appear that, though 
states recognize and admit that pol- 
lution is a problem and their prob- 
lem, they are slow to take the initia- 
tive. And they are slow to take the 
initiative because they know that the 
problem is not entirely their prob- 
lem. Likewise, no single community 
within any state regards its own 
pollution problem as entirely its 
problem. As long as water runs down- 
hill, as long as rivers ignore state 
boundaries, water pollution is every- 
body’s—a national—problem. 

The proportion of responsibility 
between states-municipalities and the 
federal government, as far as equi- 
table financing goes, seems to have 
been tacitly accepted by municipali- 


ties, the states, and the federal gov- 


ernment, if one can judge by the 
success of P.L.660 and the response 
so far to H.R.3610. 


local relationships—all intertwined— 
are somehow unraveled and _inte- 
grated. Once more the League will 
be pioneering in new fields, looking 
for new solutions. 

When at Council we came to the 
discussion of our foreign policy item, 
there was agreement that economic 
aid and technical assistance policies 
should be the chief focus for our 
work in the year ahead—a year in 
which criticism of policies in these 
fields will undoubtedly be sharper 
than ever, and the need for sound 
policies more urgent than ever. 

In addition to our usual commit- 
ment to thoughtful study, League 
members will have two roles to play 
in order to be politically, effective. 
First, we must know our community 
leaders and join with them in seek- 
ing solutions to national problems 
while at the same time creating an 
acceptable climate in the community 
for these solutions. Second, we must 
seek opportunities to communicate 
with our Congressmen not only 
through thoughtful letters but by 
face to face contacts at informal 
meetings. 

Achieving either or both of these 
goals is the League’s job. The degree 
of that achievement depends upon 
what you, the individual member, do 
in your own community to make the 
League politically effective. 


Yuan, §. Swear 





Council Statement on Foreign Policy 


At the national Council meeting 
an ad hoc committee was appointed 
from the delegate body to summarize 
League thinking at the end of the 
first year’s over-all review of U. S. 
foreign policy. The committee was 
composed of the 12 state Foreign 
Policy Chairmen at Council; they 
were from Alabama, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wash- 
ington. The following statement was 
prepared by the committee, dis- 
cussed, revised, and approved by the 
Council: 


Members of the League of Wom- 
en Voters through their over-all 
evaluation of U. S. foreign policy 
have reached a deeper and firmer un- 
derstanding of the realities and re- 
quirements of the U. S. position in 
the world. 


The League recognizes that U. S. 
foreign policy, like the policy of any 
nation, is based upon the national 
interest. However, our swiftly chang- 
ing and shrinking world demands a 
redefinition of national interest in in- 
ternational terms. It has long seemed 
clear to us that hope for the future 
lies in the growth of a world-wide 
community of free nations, independ- 
ent but also interdependent, coop- 
erating voluntarily so that each na- 
tion may more fully realize its human 
and economic potential. 

Our study of U. S. foreign policy 
has not only strengthened this con- 
viction but has underlined the long- 
range character of the effort. At work 
in the world are unprecedented com- 
plexities which cannot soon be re- 
solved: the demands of hundreds of 
millions of people for independence 
and a decent standard of living, the 
pressures of Soviet expansionism, the 
threat of nuclear conflict, and the 
periodic explosion of crises in many 
areas. 

A universal, unremitting effort has 
to be made to deal with these com- 
plexities. Although we recognize the 
need for adequate defense, we believe 
that an affirmative policy toward the 
newly-developing areas offers the best 
hope for achieving the kind of world 
environment essential to our survival. 


Such an affirmative policy requires 
the following ingredients: 


1) Respect for other peoples, their 
cultures, and their basic needs; 

2) Strong emphasis in the Mutual 
Security Program on economic assist- 
ance through increased funds for 
capital development and technical as- 
sistance; expansion of multilateral 
procedures through the United Na- 
tions and associated agencies to ac- 
complish these objectives; 

3) Continued and increased atten- 
tion to the selection and trainings of 
personnel who represent us in foreign 
countries; 

4) Review of policies and relation- 
ships in the Western Hemisphere, 
which seem to have been neglected 
in our preoccupation with other parts 
of the world; 

5) Recognition of the need for an 
ever widening and more liberal trade 
policy as another means of promot- 
ing economic growth. 


The League of Women Voters be- 
lieves that the citizen has a vital and 
important role to play in the foreign- 
policy-making process. The most di- 
rect way citizens influence foreign 
policy is through election of the 
President and Congress. Less direct, 
but perhaps most important of all, 
public opinion creates the psycholog- 
ical and moral climate in which for- 
eign policy is formulated and con- 
ducted. Major policies cannot 
succeed without public understand- 
ing and support. It is the role of the 
League of Women Voters to help 
develop this necessary requirement 
for the formulation and execution of 
sound foreign policies. 


League Aft U.N. 


Mrs. George A. Little of Old Green- 
wich, Connecticut, has been appointed 
by the national Board as Observer for 
the League of Women Voters at the 
United Nations, effective June 1. She 
had been Alternate Observer for a year. 

Mrs. Little succeeds Mrs. Oscar M. 
Ruebhausen, who had served as Observ- 
er since 1946 and felt it was time for 
her to step aside. The League is in- 
debted to her for her long, conscien- 
tious, effective service. 

Since Mrs. Little was named Alter- 
nate following the League’s 1958 na- 
tional Convention, she has worked 
closely with Mrs. Ruebhausen, and is 
therefore well prepared to take over as 





Voters Service To 


Service Personnel 


Now what the League has long 
done at home, it can do for service 
men and women away from home— 
supply nonpartisan information on 
candidates and ballot issues. 

Plans’ were worked out in coopera- 
tion with the Department of De- 
fense. The project was announced at 
the recent national Council meeting 
of the League, at the same time it 
was being announced by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in 1300 service 
newspapers. 

The project will be directed to 
local and state elections this year; 
next year, to congressional elections 
as well. This is the plan set up by 
the League in cooperation with De- 
fense Department officials: 

Service personnel who because of 
their service to the country must use 
the absentee ballot are invited to 
write to the League of Women 
Voters in their home towns or home 
states for information on candidates 
and ballot issues. Addresses of state 
Leagues will be placed on bulletin 
boards at military establishments, for 
use of service personnel who do not 
know whether there is a League in 
their home town. 

Details of the project are in the 
hands of your local League President. 
Particularly if you have a relative or 
friend at some away-from-home mili- 
tary post, you will want to consult 
your local League. Better still, per- 
haps you will want to anticipate his 
or her request, and send the League’s 
nonpartisan information as soon as it 
is available. This will “spread the 
word” among service personnel and 
help them cast a larger, better- 
informed, absentee vote; and you will 
be helping to carry out the League’s 


purpose. 





Observer. She has been a member of 
Women United for the United Nations 
for two years and has contributed 
articles for their “Covering the U.N.” 
She is on the roster of speakers for the 
AAUN, and worked for two years with 
the U. S. Committee for UNICEF. She 
has held various offices in the local 
Leagues of Greenwich and New York 
City, and is now on the Foreign Policy 
Committee of the Connecticut League. 

She will be assisted, as was Mrs. 
Ruebhausen, by a committee of League 
members in nearby Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and New York. 








Keeping Up with League Program. 


(as of June 5) 


DLF SUPPLEMENTAL: $150 
million was approved for the fiscal 
1959 supplemental appropriation for 
the Development Loan Fund by both 
House and Senate May 14; by the 
President, May 20. The compromise 
sum had been agreed to in Confer- 
ence, after the House had voted $100 
million and the Senate $200 million 
of the $225 million requested by the 
Administration. 


MUTUAL SECURITY: The 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
May 26 ordered reported a bill au- 
thorizing $3,642,600,000 for the fiscal 
1960 Mutual Security Program. The 
amount of the Administration re- 
quest was $3,929,995,000. The Com- 
mittee increased to $800 million the 
$700 million requested by the Presi- 
dent for the Development Loan 
Fund. Other authorizations recom- 
mended by the Committee include: 
military assistance, $1,440 million 
(a $160 million cut from the re- 
quest); defense support (economic 
aid to countries receiving mili- 
tary assistance), $750 million (a $85 
million cut); special assistance (eco- 
nomic grants to other countries), 
$250 million (a $21.8 million cut); 
the President’s Contingency Fund, 
$100 million (a $100 million cut). 
The Committee allowed the full 
$211 miliion asked for technical 
assistance and the full amount 
of requests for other miscellaneous 
programs. The total net reduction 
from the Administration request was 
$266.8 million. 

On April 9 Mrs. Oscar M. Rueb- 
hausen, a former member of the na- 
tional Board of the League, made a 
statement to the House Committee 
supporting the full request for the 
DLF and _ technical cooperation 
funds. 

On May 22 Mrs. John D. Briscoe, 
a member of the national Board, 
testified before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee urging a long- 
term authorization with increased 
capitalization for the DLF and stat- 
ing the League’s support of expanded 
economic and technical assistance 
aid to the developing countries. 
Copies of all statements available 
from national office, 5 cents each. 


WATER RESOURCE DEVEL- 
OPMENT: S. 2060, Unifor: Cost- 


Sharing Act for Flood Control, was 
introduced May 28 by Senator Bush 
(R., Conn.) and referred to the Sen- 
ate Public Works Committee. This 
‘bill would implement the President’s 
recommendations for the provision 
of uniform cost-sharing standards for 
nonfederal interests cooperating with 
the federal government in flood- 
control or flood-prevention projects. 
Nonfederal interests would bear at 
least 30 percent of the first cost of 
such projects. The value of lands, 
casements, rights of way, and serv- 
ices contributed would be counted 
as part of the nonfederal share, and 
the balance would be payable over 
the period of construction or, in cer- 
tain cases, over 50 years, with interest. 
In the case of reservoirs which bene- 
fit large areas, the nonfederal inter- 
ests would bear at least 30 percent 
of the costs of only those benefits 
which are significant and accrue to 
identifiable groups. 

These provisions are intended to 
correct inequities in local cost-sharing 
which now range from 6 to 43 per- 
cent under the W atershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act of 1954, 
and from 1.3 to 63 percent for local 
protection projects built by the Corps 
of Engineers. No hearings have been 
scheduled. 

H.R. 3610, Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act—see page 1. 

LOYALTY-SECURITY: Mrs. Ar- 
thur E. Whittemore, a member of 
the national Board, testified before 
the Internal Security Subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
April 30 in opposition to S. 1304, a 
bill which would broaden the appli- 
cation of the Summary Suspension 
Act of 1950 by re-extending the Fed- 
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To National Board 
Two new Directors were appointed 
to the League’s national Board May 8 
at the close of the national Council 
meeting, which both had attended as 
delegates. They are: 
Mrs. John A. Camp- 
bell of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, who joined 
the League in 1945 
. she was chair- 
man of various com- 
mittees in Indian- 
apolis se 1948-54, state League 
President 1954-59 . on national 
Policies and Procedures Commiftee 
1956-57 . . . holds B.A. degree from 
University of Cincinnati, M.A. from 
University of Michigan . . . her husband 
is head of Department of Radiology at 
Indiana University . . . they have two 
doughters and one son. 
Mrs. 
Wood 


William H. 
of Bladens- 
burg, Maryland, 
who joined the 
League in 1947... 
she held various of- 
fices in her _ local 
League, Prince Georges County 1947- 
55, and was its President 1951-53 . 
on state Board 1953-55 and then state 
President 1955-59 . a native of 
Michigan, she received her B.A. degree 
from the University of Wisconsin . . . 
her husband is buyer for a large chain 
of restaurants . . . they have two sons. 





eral Employees Security Program to 
nonsensitive positions; since the U. S. 
Supreme Court decision in the Cole 
v. Young case, the Program has been 
limited to sensitive positions. This 
is one of a series-of bills introduced 
by Senator Eastland (D., Miss.) 
April 20, designed to counteract some 
Supreme Court decisions. She testi- 
fied that the League believes this 
legislation is undesirable and un- 
necessary in terms of security needs. 

On May 12 Mrs. Whittemore was 
scheduled to appear before the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee in opposition to bills which 
would extend the Federal Employees 
Security Program to cover all gov- 
ernment employees. The hearing was 
adjourned before she was called but 
her statement was filed with the 
Committee. In it she said that the 
League, after a 2-year study, had 
agreed that the program should be 
limited to cover sensitive positions 
only and that this would benefit both 
national security and individual lib- 
erties. 








